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that they frequently saw Berkenrode with a woman
of the type to be seen in dance-halls. They had
said it was disgraceful, and if Werendonk wished
they could point out to him the house where his
brother-in-law spent more time than in his own
home. c Things are in a bad way/ he said;
* a heavy trial is in store for Agnete and for
us.5
And it seemed that his brothers had heard even
more, but they hadn't wanted to speak of it, for
they had seen how worried he was. They had
thought it better to keep quiet about it, there was
enough to be ashamed of already.
Werendonk had one more meeting with his
brother-in-law which was to remain in his memory.
It took place one morning, in the cold rain, in the
square outside the station, where he had gone to
enquire about some goods. A cab came driving up
to the entrance, and Berkenrode stepped from it
with a travelling-bag; they stood face to face.
Werendonk said : c It looks as though you're fleeing
from the consequences of your conduct.' He saw
that his brother-in-law turned very pale, his eyes
were big with fear, his mouth was open. Suddenly
he seized his bag and, without answering, he went
into the station.
Then the disaster occurred that brought years of
sorrow in its train. Frans came rushing in just at
the time when the Damiaatjes begin to ring; he